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41ST ANNUAL AGHS National Conference 


I write this editorial as the first wave of At last year’s annual general meeting, 
vaccinations begins, reigniting dreams and even ‘Tim Entwisle spoke about looking to other parts 
plans for travel. | do hope that means I'll be able of the world to help us adapt to climate change. 
to meet readers of this journal in person at the That is why I sought permission to reproduce 
AGHS conference in September. Co-chair Stuart an article about California’s history of wildfire. 
Read will be leading tours before and after the The article ends on an optimistic note, as does 
conference. In this issue he writes about Sydney’s an article by Brian Myers recently posted on 
cultural landscape 1n a new column, “Inside view’. the website. Reflecting on the aftermath of the 

It replaces AGHS news, which members will still devastating fire at his Wandella Woods arboretum, 
receive in regular newsletters and website updates. Brian advises not be to too hasty tn felling exotic 


The rainforest gully at the Australian National trees after fire damage. ‘Irees that looked totally 


. ead in the first months now, after great rain in 
Botanic Gardens, featured on the cover, was dead 5 


, have healthy new crowns. 
my favourite place for moody adolescent walks. es y hew crow 


Later, | worked at both Old and New Parliament Plants have minds of their own. I’m sure mine 1s 
House. So, you may think the selection of articles not the only garden to have surprise blooms this 
in this issue carries an editor’s bias. But no. summer. John Dwyer reveals misconceptions about 


Australian Garden History relies on the generosity the seasonal behaviour of gorse and uses that plant 
of contributors, who volunteer articles or, as to also tell us about Linnaeus in England. 
Glenda Korporaal did, kindly agree to write on 


| | The extract from Tommy Garnett’s oral history 
their field of expertise. 


interview will, | hope, provoke discussion about 


Glenda’s article puts the spotlight on Marion how the Society makes the history of gardens 
Mahony Griffin and her love of Australian appealing to all, including younger people who 
eucalypts. 2021 1s the 150th anniversary of Marion’s are discovering the joy of gardens. Gardens 
birth. Forty years later, in tg11, the Australian bring birds, one of their allures. Tommy was a 
Government launched a competition for the devoted birder. At the end of his World War [wo 
design of a new capital. Walter Burley Griffin won posting in the Pacific, he was watching flamingos 
that competition with designs drawn by Marion. while waiting to board a plane back to England. 
It is therefore serendipitous that this issue also He became so engrossed that he missed the 
carries a story about the plantings in Canberra’s flight. That aircraft disappeared without trace 
parliamentary triangle and an extract from the over the English Channel. 

history of the Australian National Botanic Gardens. Francesca Beddie 


Cover photo A foggy day at the Australian National Botanic Gardens by Pam Rooney, reprinted by permission 
and also used on the front cover of Don Beer's Miracle on Black Mountain. A History of the Australian National Botanic 
Gardens — see extract on pages 13 to |5 
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The Australian Garden History Society acknowledges Traditional Owners of Country throughout Australia. 
We pay respect to Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander cultures and to Elders past, present and emerging. 
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= In Australian Garden History, vol.32, no.3, January 2021, on page 28 the Japanese term for forest bathing is shinrin-yoku 
not shirnin-yoku. 


Perspective view of 
courtyard, Newman 
College, University 
of Melbourne, 
Australia by Marion 
Mahony Griffin and 
Walter Burley Griffin, 
image Dy opacity 
(Creative Commons 
CC BY-NC-ND 2.0) 


Glenda Korporaal 


arion Mahony 
The American who fell in love with 


the Australian bush 


Chicago-born architect Marion 
Mahony is best known in Australia 
as the wife of Walter Burley Griffin, 
the designer of Canberra, and for her 
role in founding the Sydney suburb 
of Castlecrag. Less well known is 
her passionate enthusiasm for the 
Australian bush — her stunning 
drawings of Australian treescapes 
and detailed study of Australia’s flora. 
Marion’s determination to draw, 
describe and promote Australia’s 
unique trees should be recognised as 


much as her ground-breaking work as 


a woman in architecture and her role 
as an artist and community builder. 


Early life 

Marion was born on 14 February 1871. When she was 
eight months old, Chicago was ravaged by a great fire 
that destroyed large parts of the city. Wanting to get 
away from the devastation, the Mahony family moved 
to Hubbard Woods, north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. 
So, instead of being raised 1n a crowded and dirty city, 
she grew up living with a large blue lake on one side and 
the Skokie River on the other, exploring the area with 
her brothers and her older cousin Dwight Perkins. 


This childhood roaming free in a sparsely inhabited 
suburb on the shores of the lake kindled Marion’s 
astute observation of plants, while Dwight inspired her 
to become an architect. She followed in his footsteps 
to study at Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Boston, becoming the second woman to complete a 
degree in architecture. After graduating, she returned 
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to Chicago to work initially for cousin Dwight and 


then his friend, Frank Lloyd Wright. 
With Wright, Marion became part of a wider 


circle of young Chicago architects who, inspired 
by the architect Louis Sullivan, were determined 
to create a new American architecture (the Prairie 
School) — in tune with the American landscape 
but also inspired by Japanese art, which they 

saw as presenting a fresh way to appreciate the 
natural world. 


In 1905 Wright made a trip to Japan, coming back 
with armfuls of Japanese prints. Soon, Marion’s 
architectural drawing became infused with a more 
Japanese style that sought to soften Wright’s 
geometric house designs by adding surrounding 
trees and hanging vines. When Wright closed his 
office in 1909, Marion was reunited with an old 
work colleague, Walter Burley Griffin. Five years 
younger than Marion and of a more conservative 
bent, Walter loved gardens and was an enthusiast 
for the work of American botanist Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, whose book he pored over to learn the 
names of plants. 


The Griffins married in June 1911 and established 


a thriving husband-and-wife architectural practice. 


Several months later, at Marion’s insistence, they 
entered the design competition for the Australian 
capital with Marion’s beautiful drawings (still 
held by the National Archives of Australia (NAA) 
in Canberra) helping to sell their vision for the 
capital of a new democracy free from the shackles 
of Europe, nestled 1n its natural environment. 


The Griffins move to Australia 


In 1913, Walter made a trip to Australia. He found 
its citizens were still very much looking to Britain 
for their lead, still harbouring a cultural cringe that 
disparaged their natural landscape. 


Walter and Marion moved to Australia, arriving in 
Sydney in May 1g14. [hey fell in love with the 
bushland and wanted to learn as much as they could 
about Australian flora. Within months, Marion had 
joined the Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales 
and met botanists including Constance Le Plastrier, 
Alexander Greenlaw Hamilton and Edwin Cheel, 

a former president of the Naturalists’ Society who 
worked at the Royal Botanic Garden Sydney. Walter 
joined soon after and together they went on long 
weekend bushwalks to learn about the local trees. 


Marion moved to Melbourne where the Griffins 
set up a studio, while Walter continued to work 
as federal capital director. They had several joint 


projects, including the renovation of Café Australia, 


which was re-opened in late 1916 in an event that 
included Dame Nellie Melba. Café Australia was 
largely Marion’s work — an exercise 1n bringing 
Australian trees and plants into an arts and crafts 
style café to brighten up wartime Melbourne. 
Bertha Merfield, a pioneer of landscape painting, 
did a mural of gum trees. The room’s pillars 

were decorated with reliefs of Australian fig and 
tea trees. The couple also designed a Catholic 
student college at Melbourne University, Newman 
College, which they also wanted to be planted with 
Australian trees and flowers. 
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Left Ihe young 
Marion Mahony, 
Magic of America 
collection, New York 
Historical Society 


Right Mural by 
Bertha Merfield 

for Café Australia, 
Nicholls Collection, 
National Library of 
Australia 


Eager to understand more about Australian plants 
for their big projects, Marion began a detailed 
study of the native flora, of which she told a 
friend in America ‘there is none more interesting 
nor beautiful’. 


The Griffins saw the national capital as an ideal 
place to showcase Australian plants and trees 
and formulated an idea for planting the hills of 
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Canberra with plants of different colours from 
around Australia. They urged Australians to 

be proud of their own natural landscape, just 

as the architects of Chicago’s Prairie School 
were determined to bring elements of the 
midwestern American landscape into their work 
and reject European disparagement of their 
natural environment. 


Reflecting years later in The Magic of America, 
Marion wrote that the ‘European invaders’ had a 
‘real antipathy to local vegetation’. Their attitude 
to gardening was to completely destroy all the 
natural growth and put in European plants: 


Stupid Europeans insist at times 

in planting deciduous trees in their 
midst, but they go dead every year and 
spoil the landscape. 


In 1918 Marion addressed the Women 
Horticulturalists Association of Victoria in 

a lecture called ‘Community Planning and 
Planting’. There she put her case for native 
plants in gardens, arguing Australians should use 
‘at least nine tenths of native flora and one tenth 
foreign material’. 


The Forest Portraits 


In late 1918, Marion went on a sketching trip 

to lasmania, travelling to Hobart and Southport 
with her friend Bertha Merfield. Being at one of 
the southern most parts of the world, she had the 
feeling of visiting an ancient land. She told her 
friends in America: 


The plant life of the world, having 
originated about the South Pole, in 
Australia still holds the ancient custom 
of being evergreen through the year. 


These letters home describe her enthusiasm and 
how it inspired her as an artist. 


The archangel who painted Australia 
was the greatest of them all. 
Everything is so decorative and to me, 
an architect, the function of painting 
is decoration, mural decoration. You 
don’t have to be an artist there, 

the picture presents itself to you in 
perfection. You put it down as it is. 


Marion photographed and sketched the trees 
she saw, painting them on silk when she 
returned to Melbourne. ‘This was the start 

of what are called Marion’s Forest Portraits, 

a series mainly of Australian trees done in 
Japanese vertical scroll style, each accompanied 
with detailed descriptions. 


One of her most brilliant forest portraits was of a 
fiery red gum at sunset. 


In Tasmania, where colour runs riot in 
everything, the long-lasting colours of the 
masses of fruits outvying the flowers in 
their long-lasting conspicuousness, we find 


OPPOSITE 


Left Eucalyptus 
urnigera, lasmania, 
Scarlet Bark, Sunset, 
1918, Marion 
Mahony Griffin, 
courtesy Mary 

and Leigh Block 
Museum of Art, 
Northwestern 
University 


the barks putting on an equally amazing 
show... The Eucalyptus urnigera is a case, 
its bark completely red, so fiery that paint 
cannot reproduce it. It was like a flame 
shooting up to meet the setting sun... 
Seeing this tree at sunset, I could not resist 
painting it so. [he colour is there in the 
bark and no reflection of the sun’s glow. 


Right lasmanian 
Eucalyptus and 
Leptospermum 
shrubs, Marion 
Mahony Griffin, 
Tasmania (918, 
Collection of 
Joanne S and 
Peter B Griffin 


Looking at Australia with the fresh eyes of an 
artistic, educated foreigner, Marion was passionate 
about what she saw. Another portrait, called “Iree 
Fern Gully’, was done after a visit to Russell Falls 
in lasmania: 


To walk — entranced — down the long 
aisle — flanked with great golden brown 
columns — eyes lifted to dwell on the open 
lace work fretted vault, through graceful 
fern fronds to blue sky. To walk, to stand, 
to listen. 


From about 1917 to 1920 Marton turned her study 
of Australian plants into eight handbound booklets 
of plant listings, grouped by colour — two yellow, 
red, blue and white — which are now in the National 
Library of Australia. She intended these, as she 

put it, ‘for use in any and all planting schemes... 
tabulated to show different growth requirements, 

as soil, moisture and so on; heights and shapes of 
growths; colour of flowers, foliage, berries and barks’. 


Castlecrag 


Pushed out of his role as federal capital director 

in 1920, Walter revived an idea he had had since 
arriving in Australia — the creation of an ideal suburb 
in Sydney. The Griffins put together a consortrum 

to buy land in Castlecrag and eventually moved 

to Sydney in 1925. There the couple built a new 
community of unusual stone houses with flat roofs, 
facing the view not the road. 


Marion continued her Forest Portraits, drawing one 
scene featuring her favourite Australian tree — a giant 
Angophora — with a house nestled below which she 
called A Castlecrag home in a Castlecrag gully: 


The botanists tell us that this district has 
a greater variety of blossoms than any 
other spot in the world. Trees and shrubs 
are in blossom, the whole year round, a 
constant succession, in endless variety. 
By planting the proper varieties, one can 
have acacias, the wattles, the golden rod 
tree, in blossom 12 months of the year, 
great masses of showy clusters of various 


shades of gold. 
(The Magic of America) 
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The Griffins planted a lot of gum trees in 

the suburb. Writing in her book, The Crag: 
Castlecrag 1924-1938, former Castlecrag 
resident Wanda Spathopoulos (née Herbert) 
estimated that the Griffins had planted some 
2,000 trees in their effort to regenerate denuded 
parts of the estate. 


Marion goes home 


With work in Australia drying up, the Griffins 
went to India in the mid-1g930s. After Walter 
died there in 1937, Marion returned to Chicago 
where she worked on her memoir The Magic of 
America, in which she wanted to tell the world 
about the work she and her husband had done, 
including in Australia. She was unable to get 


it printed before her death in 1961. In 2007, 
it was digitised and made available by the 
Art Institute of Chicago. It can be found at: 
www.artic.edu/magicofamerica/ 


Study of Marion’s work and her passion for the 
Australian bush has its challenges. Her work 
remains scattered around the world — in the 
National Library of Australia (NLA) and NAA 
in Canberra, the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Block Museum at Northwestern University, the 
Avery Library at Columbia University in New 
York, the New York Historical Society and in 
private collections. Access to her eight booklets 
at the NLA 1s also restricted due to their fragility, 
although many of the photos by the Griffins held 
at the NLA are thankfully digitised. 
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2021 1s the r5oth anniversary of Marion’s 
birth. It would be a fitting tribute if those eight 
: Re Ay OSS booklets could be digitised, allowing access to 
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Top Five of the eight catalogued books of Australian 
plants by Marion Mahony Griffin, circa 1917-1920, 
Nicholls Collection, National Library of Australia, 
photo by Adrienne Kabos 
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ine OS mat ae, Marion Mahony Griffin, Nicholls Collection, 
SES fe . National Library of Australia 


Glenda Korporaal OAM Is a Sydney-based journalist 
and writer She ts the author of the Tirst 
biography of Marion Mahony, Making 
Magic. The Marion Mahony Griffin Story 
published in 2015. She is a board 
member of the Valter Burley Griffin 
society of Australia. 
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Anna Howe 


Planting democracy in 
Canberra's Parliamentary I[riangle 


If you doubt that democracy can be planted, There, the Inangle 1s nominated as the physical Aerial view of Old 
take a walk along King Edward Terrace across manifestation of Australian democratic government Aoi ehcanar 
the centre of the Parliamentary Triangle in and the home of the nation’s most important of Interior souvenir 
Pore banat. T lacciescumeainx itera tenern tari cultural and judicial institutions and symbols. booklet, ¢.1952. 

parce | P 5 The Review’s Statement of Principles begins: (image flickr 
here over a century ago firmly believed that permission 
identity could be expressed 9 landscapes. The Parliamentary Zone will be given meaning Martin Miles 

as the place of the people, accessible to all www.canberranouse, 

As we approach the 120th anniversary com.au) 


f the fj ffs | ; Australians so that they can more fully understand 
wal chee cniimetatainenl: Inc tending tenmediaiie and appreciate the collective experience and rich 


in Melbourne's Exhibition Building on diversity of this country. 
9 May 1901, this article looks at four 


The detailed principles that follow state that the 
different expressions of our identity between minis 


place of the people must reflect, inter alia, 


the opening of (old) Parliament House on the diversity of Australia, its peoples, natural 
9 May 1927 and (new) Parliament House on environments, cultures and heritage, and must 
the same day in 1988. have a sense of scale, dignity and openness, a 

cohesive and comprehensible layout, a large 
That the Parliamentary Inangle represents the forum for public ceremony and debate, and 
centre of our democracy 1s clearly stated in the intimate, enjoyable spaces for individuals and 
Prologue to the Parliamentary Zone Review, released groups. [hese principles support the idea that 
by the National Capital Authority (NCA) in 2000. we can plant democracy. 
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Grittin, Walter 
Burley (1876-1937), 
Canberra Federal 
Capital of Australia 
preliminary plan, 
sioned VValter 
Burley Griffin 1913, 
National Library of 
Australia 


| King Edward 


Terrace (approx.) 


2 Parliament House 
(Old) 


3 New Parliament 
House 
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With many of the trees in the Triangle reaching 
the end of their life, hastened by drought, the 
NCA’s 2020 draft Iree Management Policy 
outlines strategies for conservation and, where 
that is not possible, replacement with a suite of 
climate-adapted species. The challenge lies in 
balancing retention and renewal of what 1s in place 
and accommodating, even encouraging, plantings 
in line with our evolving democracy. King Edward 
‘Terrace stands as a Wallace Line in this evolution, 
between the traditional planting to the south 
towards Old Parliament House and the indigenous 
species planted across the area extending north to 


Lake Burley Griffin. 


The Griffin Plan and legacy 
plantings 

The structure of the Triangle 1n the original 
Griffin Plan is readily recognisable today. King 
Edward Terrace approximates the third of the 
original six terraces between the Houses of 
Parliament and the lake, only three of which 
were constructed. 


Charles Weston, officer-in-charge of afforestation 
in Canberra from 1913 to 1926, oversaw the early 
plantings 1n the spaces between sites that had 
been reserved for future buildings to the south of 
King Edward ‘Terrace. Notwithstanding Weston’s 
experimentation with eucalypts, the formal layout 
followed landscaping principles imported to the 
new capital from Britain and North America. The 


exotic Northern Hemisphere species that line the 
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long avenues are a mix of evergreen cypresses, 
conifers and cedars, and deciduous planes, poplars 
and oaks for autumn colour; they highlight 
Canberra’s seasonal climate. Later, gold, russet and 
red were added by plantings of Canberra’s own 

pin oak cultivar, Quercus palustris ‘Freefall’, bred 
in the 1960s by Robert Boden, the first director of 
the Australian National Botanic Gardens. All these 
older trees surround the pre-war Government 
Secretariat buildings of East Block, now the 
National Archives, and West Block, now slated to 
become a hotel. Fully grown plane trees also flank 
the post-war John Curtin Building, not completed 
until 1956, and Ireasury, completed a decade later. 


The second traditional plantings are the formal 

rose gardens. Proposed by Weston, the National 
Rose Gardens were brought to life by his successor 
Alexander Bruce, who put a stamp of participatory 
democracy on them. The original roses were 
donated by rose societies 1n each state, all keen to 
have a presence 1n the capital; and by individuals 
from all over Australia, including parliamentarians’ 
wives (there were no women members of 
Parliament until 1943). [he Senate and House of 
Representatives Rose Gardens came later and, since 
2010, citizen participation has been reinvigorated 
by the Friends group (www.fophrg.org.au) that 
helps maintain the gardens. Anyone can still make a 
donation to have a rose planted here, with their gift 
acknowledged by a small plaque. 


A change of identity 


Australian species came to the Iriangle later than 
the plantings in Canberra’s suburbs overseen 

by Lindsay Pryor, who widened the scale of 
Weston's experiments with eucalypts and other 
local species. The National Capital Development 
Commission (NCDQC) policy to use native trees 
along the Land Axis was implemented following 
the establishment of the Landscape Division 
from the mid-1g6os. [he filling of the lake after 
heavy rainfalls in April 1964 delineated a new 
space between the lake edge and King Edward 
‘Terrace, but this sizeable central area remained 
largely empty while landscaping proceeded on the 
northern side of the Lake. 


The National Library and its contained formal 
landscaping was completed 1n 1968, but the 
proposal for a lakeside location for the new 
Parliament House was abandoned, as were plans 
to fill the gap with a National Place. ‘The first 
Director of the NCDC Landscape division, 
Harry Oakman, made a start with edging avenues 
of Eucalyptus melliodora and casuarinas, but 

the policy only came into full effect from the 


mid-1970s when commitments were made to the 
sites of new national institutions. 


The emergence of a new Australian identity 
through the late 1960s and 1970s found its 
expression in the landscaping of the High Court, 
opened in 1980, and the National Gallery, opened 
in 1982. It continued in the landscaping around 
the National Portrait Gallery. Large-scale plantings 
of eucalypts, casuarinas and hakeas surround 
these institutions, interspersed with low beds of 
native shrubs: correas, eriostemons, callistemons, 
erevilleas and kangaroo paws, swathes of strappy 
lomandras, grey saltbush and other tall grasses. 


Two other eucalypt plantings express contrasting 


sides of our national character. [he double rows of 


blue gums (Eucalyptus globulus subsp. bicostata) 
lining the Federation Mall approach to the new 
Parliament House are respectfully formal, but 
informality prevails in the nine-hectare bush 
garden that surrounds the other three sides of the 
House. Their naturalness gives the appearance of 
a remnant bushland; in fact, the whole area was 
planted about 30 years ago and its look, smells 
and sounds will be familiar to anyone who knows 
a decades-old native garden. 


A contested landscape 


The overall calm of the ‘Imangle belies its 

nature as a contested landscape. Landscape 
architect Quentin Stephens has written widely 
about the competing interests that have shaped 
commemorative spaces 1n capital cities. These 
spaces include parliamentary precincts and 

sites of national monuments, both historic and 
newly constructed. While Canberra shares many 
of the tensions that other capitals experience 
over changes to these sites, he points out that 
Reconciliation Place, which extends across the 
base of the Triangle from the National Library to 
the High Court, 1s unique tn its attempt to place 
the struggles and successes of Indigenous peoples 
on an outdoor national stage — such efforts are 
confined to museums 1n the other new world 
capitals of Ottawa and Washington. 


Reconciliation Place was opened in 2002, 

30 years after the Aboriginal Tent Embassy 
established itself in front of Old Parliament 
House. Contributing to the reconciliation process 
— which still has some way to go — 17 artworks 
along Reconciliation Place present themes of 
communication, which strive for shared values 
and harmony between peoples. A small gathering 
place is set to one side, with three brittle gums 
(Eucalyptus mannifera) shading seats among low 


beds of dianella. 
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Pavement artwork In 
Reconciliation Place 
is Dased on Paddy 
Japaljarri Stewart's 
contemporary 
Warlpiri painting. 
The circular forms 
represent gatherings 
of people and stars 
and are interplanted 
with reedy Ficinid 
nodosa. 


LOW-FLOWING 
FOUNTAINS 


A lhe glass-smooth 
pool along the 
southern side 
of the National 
Portrait Gallery 
slides over the 
meniscus edge, 
with lime green 
lomandra to 
the lett 


B [he zig-zag 
cascade in front of 
the High Court 


C Narrow channels 
in the plinth at 
the centre of the 
Canberra Peace 
Park, below the 
National Library 


All photos, 
Anna Howe 
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Contests over water, so acrimonious on a national 
level, have been resolved 1n microcosm in the 
‘Inangle. High-jetting coronet fountains have 
given way to the shallow pools, rippling cascades, 
hidden channels and intermittent trickles that are 
only revealed in a slow walk through the precinct. 
The single failure is the Centenary of Federation 
Fountain. Problems of leakage and evaporation have 
left the large central pool empty and the coronets 
at the sides have not splashed for at least a decade, 
unlike those in the National Library forecourt, 
completed 1n the late 1960s and still jetting high. 


The fountain marking the 2002 Centenary of the 
Women’s Franchise in the aptly named Ladies 
Rose Garden (House of Representative side of 
Old Parliament House Gardens) seems an unlikely 
site for controversy. It is, however, an example 

of what Stephens terms a ‘sublation’ 1n which 

a prominent and controversial monument gives 
way to a less obtrusive form. The original winner 
of the competition for a celebratory artwork, a 
21-metre-high, ochre-red kinetic sculpture, Fan, 
was cancelled. While the replacement fountain has 
a much lower profile, the shimmering reflections 
of 1ts feminist green and purple tiles seem to say 


‘never stop agitating’. 


Our missing floral emblem 


‘The most conspicuous absence in the ‘Iniangle 

is a living presence of our national emblem, the 
golden wattle. Adopted as our 
national emblem in 1912, 


Acacia pycnantha (right) 
was proclaimed the official 
floral emblem only in 1988. 
It appears in different 
versions of the coat of 

arms displayed on some of 
the national institutions in 
the Inangle but is not growing 
anywhere. 


The only boughs of green and gold are those 
around the emu and kangaroo 1n the brightly 
painted stucco coat of arms at the front of 

Old Parliament House. When first put in place 
for the 1927 opening, the kangaroo looked over 
its shoulder towards the British coat of arms to 
its left, but at some time in the 1930s or Ig40s, 
an official order saw the roo’s head cut off and 
turned around to face the emu: perhaps the 
most truly revolutionary act in the history of 
Australian democracy! 


Left |The roo that 
turned tts head, 
Mildenhall Collection, 
National Archives of 
Australia 


Right Golden wattle 
on the coat of arms 
at the front of Old 
Parliament House, 
now home to the 
Museum of Australian 
Lemocracy 
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Don Beer 


Creating the Rainforest Gully at the 
Australian National Botanic Gardens 


Published in October 2020, Don Beer's 
Miracle on Black Mountain traces 

the growth of the Australian National 
Botanic Gardens (ANBG) in Canberra, 
ranging in time from Federation in 1901 
to the fiftieth anniversary of their official 
opening in 2020. The book covers the 
full expanse of the ANBG’s activities 
with considerable attention paid to the 
Living Collection, still the largest display 
of Australian native plant species in the 
world. This edited extract describes the 
early development of the ANBG’s most 
famous feature, the Rainforest Gully. 


Ecological/geographical plantings the Rainforest Gully 


ith mist, |97Q, 
It was In the 1960s and early 1970s that the first ee He hi 
ecological sections were developed. Ecological displays — copyright ANBG 


were still relatively recent in botanic gardens but they 
had advantages that were to make them the wave of 
the future. They allowed gardens to present a wide 
range of plants in their natural settings and so evoke 
landscape through the total visual effect. They also 
permitted the the study of relationships between 
plants and their habitat. In these ways they responded 
to the growing public and professional interest 1n the 
natural environment. [hey seemed more authentic, 
more interesting, to non-botanists. Ecological beds 
were also easier than taxonomic areas to maintain. 
The same conditions and horticultural management 
were appropriate to the whole display. Pests and 
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Top Rainforest 
Gully boardwalk, 
1988, 

photo 

© M Fag 


Bottom 

Snow in the 
Rainforest Gully, 
August 1986, 
photo 

K Groeneveldt, 
© ANBG 
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diseases specific to one taxonomic group did not 
decimate the whole presentation. 


The most important of the ecological displays was 
the rainforest which occupied a gully stretching about 
350 m in an east-southeast to west-northwestern 
direction across a critical part of the site. After rain, 
water flowed down it, sometimes in torrents — it was 
one of the two large natural drains on the site — with 
the result that 1t was relatively deep and had steep 
and in places very steep sides. At other times 1t was 
dry. Uhe soils in it were eroded and poor; a sediment 
of sandstone and quartzite lay on the gully floor. 
Vegetation was sparse, consisting mainly of a few 
eucalypts together with an undergrowth of scattered 
shrubs and grasses mostly at the base of the gully. 


Partly because of its position, partly because of its 
size, this gully had long attracted the attention of 
planners. In 1935 Dr B. I. Dickson had seen it as 

a problem needing to be rectified. Lindsay Pryor, 
the founder of the Gardens, recalled in later life 
that he had always seen it as ‘special’, a place where 
something unusual could be done, and it was probably 
this perception that led to the tentative designation 
of the area for rainforest in the 1g50s. Later on, 
critics were quick to ridicule the idea of rainforest 

in Canberra — a Sydney journalist 1s said to have 
asked, apropos of the watering system required by 
such a scheme, ‘Does Canberra need more mist?’ and 
Professor J.D. Ovington, Head of Forestry at ANU, 
likened the project to an attempt to grow bananas 

at the north or south pole. One can see why this 
scepticism: the climate 1s too hot in summer, too cold 
in winter and too dry all year round. But the gully 
had one important advantage 1n this respect: winter 
temperatures on its floor were 5.5—8.3 C warmer 
than temperatures at ground level outside. The 
remaining deficiencies could be rectified artificially. 


Action began 1n the early 1960s. ‘The immediate 

task was to clean up the area by removing fallen tree 
trunks, undergrowth and debris. ‘There was a limit to 
what tractors could accomplish 1n such terrain: the job 
entailed heavy manual work and some danger too — 
workmen would throw rocks into the brush to frighten 
the snakes away before they descended into the gully. 
They could do nothing to rid the area of its mosquitoes. 
By the autumn of 1962 the job had progressed far 
enough to allow limited plantings. Around 30 species 
were planted, including eight examples of different 
pittosporums but otherwise one or two specimens 

each of Eucryphia moorei (pinkwood), Prostanthera 
lastanthos (Victorian Christmas bush) and similar often 
small plants. In the winter, Nothofagus cunninghamm 
(myrtle beech), Eucryphia lucida (leatherwood), 
Acmena smithu (lilly pilly) (four specimens), 
Atherosperma moschatum (southern sassafras) and 
Athrotaxis selaginoides (King Billy pine), all potentially 


trees of significant size, were among more than 
100 specimens put in. Although planting continued 
thereafter, progress was painfully slow and losses 
were heavy. lan Telford, an early staff member, 
remembered that in November 1966 the area 
then ‘didn’t look anything like a rainforest, there 
was still open woodland with a few small shrubs 
and trees in it’. John W Wrigley, later Curator of 
the Gardens, recalled that when he took up duty 
in mid-1967, the rainforest ‘was virtually non- 
existent. [here were some very minor plantings. 
It was basically a dry gully’. 


In 1968—6g a more concerted effort at 
development began. With its own reticulated 
watering system now in place the Gardens were 
able to think of installing appropriate irrigation 

to the gully. Staff of the Botanic Gardens and 

the private firm Deveson Jahn Pty Ltd together 
developed the plans. The Parks and Gardens 
plumber, the meticulous Romeo Jomat, was 
responsible for the installation. The system 
consisted of in-ground watering supplemented by 
thousands of misting nozzles, the former aiming 
to increase the soil moisture to the equivalent of 
1,200 mm of rain per annum and the latter the 
ambient humidity one metre above ground to 80 
per cent. Bridges were constructed across the gully 
to join paths along the top of each side so that 
visitors might make a circular walk. 


The next step was creation of the canopy. 

It was decided to leave the existing eucalypts in 
place despite their unsuitability for a rainforest 
environment. [hey would at least provide 
temporary protection in winter and summer. 
Fast-growing plants typical of the rainforest 
verge, mainly acacias such as A. melanoxylon 
(blackwood), A. binervata (two-veined hickory), 
and A. elata (cedar wattle or mountain cedar 
wattle), were put in as nurse species around the 
edges of the gully. A few of these species had been 
planted earlier in that area. 


Finally there was the understorey. his required 
stabilisation of the banks, which was achieved 

by means of logs staked into place along the 
contours and the erection of stone walls bordering 
the paths around the top of the gully. Once this 
had been achieved, planting occurred. A large 
number of tree ferns were used, both Dicksonia 
antarctica and Cyathea australis, most of them 
from forestry coupes on the South Coast (NSW) 
or salvaged from the development of areas in 
The Brindabellas. ‘The Gardens also profited 
from the misfortune of Charles Beeby of Galston 
(NSW), who had ‘sunk into financial difficulties’. 
Among the plants he offered to the Gardens were 


40 tree ferns, some of which were 
said to be 700—800 years old and 
therefore rare. Frost covers helped 
the more marginal or sensitive 
plants. Slow-release fertilisers and 
generous broadcasting of organics 
like blood and bone were employed 
until the natural build-up of leaf 
litter eventually provided sufficient 
nutriment. The roots of the new 
plants further stabilised the banks. 
The rainforest gully was ready to go. 


BL AG 


Because its in-ground watering \ustralian 
system had been completed in 1969, 
parts of the gully appeared almost 
lush by the time of the official opening in October 
1970 and the newly completed misting system, 
which automatically dispensed ‘steam’ for two 
minutes at intervals between three minutes and 
two hours during the day according to conditions, 
added further to the atmosphere aimed at. 

No doubt many important visitors on that day 
were impressed. But, to the knowledgeable, 

the gully at that time looked as though it had 
been transformed merely from a dry to a wet 
sclerophyll environment: the acacias, the remnant 
eucalypts and the many tree ferns were what hit 
the eye. Strangely too, despite all the thinking 
about the rainforest over many years, there was 
no detailed plan of planting so that the de facto 
strategy seemed to aim at the creation of a generic 
rainforest, 1gnoring the many different ecological 
communities that a broad term like ‘rainforest’ 
subsumes. [his failure to distinguish increased the 
impression that what had been developed was 1n 
fact a wet sclerophyll environment. Dissatisfaction 
among staff at this state of affairs was eventually 
to lead to further and radical reform of plantings 
alongside other significant changes. 


Miracle on Black Mountain, published by Halstead, 
is available from the Botanical Bookshop at 

the ANBG for $28. Show the Bookshop your 
Australian Garden History Society membership 
card and get the special price of $25. Postage 
within Australia is $10. 


Don Beer taught history at the University of New 
England, Armidale, for 35 years, retiring in 1999 as an 
Associate Professor He later moved to Canberra and 
became a volunteer guide and member of the Council 
of the Friends of the ANBG. He was driven to write 
Miracle on Black Mountain by his realisation that the 
ANBG was the only major metropolitan 
botanic garden in Australia without a 
full-scale history and by his gratitude 
for the pleasure he received from 

his association with the Gardens. 

Old habits die hard. 
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(FIRST PUBLISHED IN AUGUST 2020 AND 
REPRODUCED THANKS TO ONE TREE PLANTED) 


After a string of record-breaking 

fire years, we once again saw 
historic California fires in 2020, 
with 4,177,855 acres (c. 1.7 million 
hectares) burned, 9,639 fires 
reported, 10,488 structures damaged 
or destroyed and 33 fatalities. To put 
that in perspective, a soccer field is 
just about two acres (0.8 hectares), 
so the damage was significant and is 
likely to continue as climate change 
heats and dries this region. 
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Meaghan Weeden 


How did we get here? 
Reflecting on the fires in California 


As the situation progresses, the question on a lot of our 
minds 1s “how did we get here? 


To answer that we have to go back 11 million years, 
when the Pacific and North American plates began 
pushing against each other, forming the Sierra 
Nevada. [his great mountain range separates 

desert from ocean and creates incredible climatic 

and topographic diversity, making California one 

of 35 biodiversity hotspots on the planet. And with 
more native plants than any other state in the United 
States, one third of which are found nowhere else on 
Earth, there’s no doubt that the title is deserved. But 
the varied terrain that makes California so beautiful 
also makes it difficult for firefighters, who regularly 
have to navigate deep canyons and steep hills while 
battling historic blazes. 
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In 2007, the Moonlight Fire burned through 
65,000 acres (26,305 hectares) of the Plumas 
National Forest in Northern California, 

37,000 (14,973 hectares) of which burned at 
stand-replacing severity. [he high intensity of the 
fire converted the old growth mixed conifer 
forest into montane chaparral dominated 
snrub-lands, which have a significantly lower 
ecological value for biodiversity, carbon 
sequestration and watershed health. One Tree 
Planted's Moonlight Fire Restoration Project is 
converting over | 2,QQ00 acres (4,856 hectares) of 
that land back to the beautiful conifer forest it 
once was! 


Photo Micah Silver, courtesy of One Iree Planted 
and Feather River Resource Conservation District 


California has adapted to fire in 
the landscape 


For millions of years, small- to medium-sized 

sized fires were a regular feature of the landscape, 
thinning vegetation and stimulating regeneration. 
As a result, many of California’s ecosystems are fire 
adapted — and some native plant and tree species 
like giant sequoias, oaks, pines, and chaparral 
actually require fire to reproduce, germinate and 
establish themselves. But these delicate systems 
often operate on specific cycles — for example, 

a chaparral stand may have a burn cycle ranging 
anywhere from 30 to 100 years, while a ponderosa 
pine stand may only need a few years between each 
fire. With massive wildfires carving a destructive 
path through the state with increasing frequency, 
California’s iconic forests are under threat. 


Modern practices have 
suppressed fires 


Around 13,000 years ago, Native Americans settled 
in California — and for about 1,000 generations, 
they lived in harmony with nature. Because they 
observed and understood the natural role that fire 
plays there, they created fire burns periodically to 
reduce pests and improve acorn crops. In doing so, 
they also helped to keep the ecosystem healthy, 
thinning the forests and allowing fire-dependent 
species to germinate and grow. 


In 1849, all of that changed when Europeans 
flooded California, hacking down primary 
forests to build infrastructure and settlements. 
And as they probed further and further into 
the wilderness, their influence spread with 
them. Fearful of fire, they deployed every 
fire-suppression tactic they could to keep it at 
bay. And after the Great Fire of t910 burned 


three million acres (c. 1.2 million ha) across north 
Idaho, western Montana, eastern Washington, and 
southeast British Columbia, the newly established 
United States Forest Service only doubled down 
on those efforts, rolling out their classic ‘Smokey 
the Bear’ campaign. [he intention was safety and 
disaster prevention. 


Realising the impact of fire 
suppression 


After a century of widespread and systematic fire 
suppression, deforestation, and settlement coupled 
with the increasing effects of climate change, 

we re reaping the results. California’s ecosystems 
have changed profoundly — and in areas like 

the western Sierra Nevada, pine forests are 

being replaced with oak. In other places, fir trees 
have encroached into traditional oak woodlands, 
effectively choking them out. Practically at 

risk year round, California firefighters have 
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Top Loggers, 
Image courtesy 
US National Park 
Service 


Bottom ‘I[rees are 
wonderful friends’ 
painting by Rudy 
VWendelin, | 994 
(Creative Commons 
Public Lromain 
Mark |.Q) 
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USDA/US Forest 
Service, Sierra 
Nevada Forest File 
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2019-2020 Black 
Summer, 18,626 million 
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little time to recover between ‘seasons’. And 
veteran firefighters say that the fires they used 
to fight were smaller and less intense. As a 
result, California consistently surpasses its yearly 
firefighting budgets, with little left over for the 
important work of fire prevention. 


At the same time, summertime air temperatures 
in California have warmed by over 3.5 Fahrenheit 
since the late 1800s. As a result, the area burned 
across California during the summertime 1s about 
eight times higher today than it was 1n the 1970s. 
And since the 1980s, the size and ferocity of the 
fires that sweep across the state have only trended 
upward. These hotter and drier summertime 
conditions set the stage for catastrophic fires 
burning well through the fall, until winter 

rains at last bring respite. According to CalF ire 
(the California Department of Forestry and 

Fire Protection), ‘California has 78 more annual 
"fire days" now than it had 50 years ago’. 


As the New York Times reports, nine of the ro 
largest fires in California’s history have occurred 
in the last 10 years — and it’s no coincidence 
that nine of the ro hottest years on record 

have been recorded since 2000. In 2017, the 
Thomas Fire brought record-breaking levels of 
destruction, burning over 1.3 million acres (over 
526,000 hectares). In 2018, the Camp Fire stole 
that title, raging across northern California and 
burning 1.8 million acres (over 728,000 hectares), 
decimating 14,000 homes, killing 85 people, 
and destroying the town of Paradise. Last 

year, wildfires burned over 250,000 acres 

(over 101,000 hectares), causing US $80 billion 
in damage and economic loss. 
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The compounding effects for 
ecosystems 


So what gives? As California’s climate has gotten 
hotter and drier, it has led to less snowpack in the 
Sierras, less runoff in the spring, and less retained 
moisture. And 1n an increasingly warming world, 
ecosystems could continue to dry out without 
beneficial management. If not addressed, this 
problem will only worsen and, consequently, 

fires would only get more intense, frequent and 
widespread. Specifically, severe droughts and 
heat waves dry out soils, kill millions of trees and 
weaken others, leaving them susceptible to insect 
infestation and disease, which kills millions more. 


These conditions lead to a massive accumulation 
of parched vegetation and dry wood fuel, creating 
the perfect conditions for massive fires to ignite 
and spread. And as strong winds sweep over the 
landscape, they help the fires accelerate quickly, 
start new blazes by transporting embers, and 
prevent air support from flying in. Io make 
matters more difficult, people are moving farther 
and farther into the Wildland Urban Interface, 
which puts them directly in the path of some of 
the deadliest wildfires in recorded history. 


So what can we do about it? 


From urban planning to controlled burns, foresters, 
planners, conservationists, and legislators are 
working hard to address the factors that make 
wildfires more frequent and widespread. And in 
light of this interdisciplinary approach, some feel 
cautiously optimistic about the future. They’re 
learning how to fix some of the mistakes from the 
past, and how to prepare for the future by improving 


Planting trees In 
Paradise, California, 
photo One Iree 
Planted 


forest management to ensure that the forests are to the distance between trees to the exact location 
healthier and more resilient to climate change. As where trees are being planted so that they do not 
Lenya Quinn-Davidson, Director of the Northern create the potential for future harm if another fire 
California Prescribed Fire Council said, “We’ve been comes along in the area. Sometimes fast-growing 
in a 00-year gap in fire in the landscape and the pioneer species that can tolerate poor conditions 
result of that is what we see today.’ are introduced to help enrich the soil so that more 


sensitive native species can return. [hese native 
species might include ponderosa pine, jeffrey pine, 
colter pine, sugar pine, Douglas fir, incense cedar, a 
small amount of red and white fir, and giant sequoia. 


One well studied management technique 1s 
prescribed burning, which 1s the use of fire to meet 
specific objectives — 1n this case, reducing fuels 
on the ground by burning in the understory of the 


forest. It’s a steady, methodical process that helps to Thanks to climate change, historic deforestation and 
protect areas — and trees — that would otherwise go degradation, fire suppression and settlement, fires 
up in smoke. And the results speak for themselves. are burning longer and more intensely than ever 


before, testing the ability of ecosystems to regenerate 
without human intervention. But by planting trees 
once the forests are ready to recover, we’re able to 
give nature a leg — and a root — up. Want to join us? 
Plant a tree! 


In many cases, when a wildfire hits the edge of 

a prescribed burn site, the character of the fire 
changes, moving down from the tree crowns and 
into the understory, sparing many trees and slowing 
spread. In other areas, the forest service is manually 


trimming and removing overgrown vegetation. 
= ves S Meaghan Weeden ONE TREE PLANTED 


One Tree Planted ts an 


Reforestation Is essential in ONE | environmental non prof 
landscape restoration 


* TREE | States and focussed on global 
And tree planters also have a role to play: in many Srohescatione hese sete wath 
cases, reforestation 1s necessary after wildfires PLANTED partners on six continents to get 
because, if allowed to, invasive species will trees in the ground to restore 
quickly establish dominance within newly cleared forests after fires and floods, create jobs, build 
communities and protect habitat for biodiversity. 
landscapes, transforming ecologically diverse 


ete They planted over 10 million trees in 2020 alone! 
forests into bush lands of lower ecological, wildlife, Sie | | | 
In Australia, One Tree Planted Is a partner in a project 


organisation based in the United 


and carbon sequestration value. [his negatively begun in 2020 to scale up seedling nurseries and plant 
impacts biodiversity and provides fuel for future 25 million trees across Australia by 2025. 
burns. By assisting in the regeneration process, we Other partners are the pharmaceutical 


company, AstraZeneca, the Global 
EverGreening Alliance, Greening Australia, 
and the Foundation for National Parks 
and Wildlife. To get involved, go - to 
onetreeplanted.org 


give native ecosystems a helping hand in restoring 
healthy, beautiful, and biodiverse forests. 


And where reforestation occurs, it is conducted 
wisely in everything from the tree species chosen 
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John Dwyer 


Ulex europaeus 
furze, goss, gorse, whin, friz) 


So I charm ’d their ears, 
That, calf-like, they my lowing follow’d through 
Tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss, and thorns. 


The Tempest Act IV Scene | 


Blooming Gorse Is a very spiny and densely branched shrub to about three metres high, 
vei a with numerous branched and strong spines of 12 to 25mm in length. Leaves 
New Zealand, on young plants are compound, in groups of three and grow up to 25mm long. 


image Fyletto 
On mature plants, instead of leaves there are linear, spiny leaf-like stalks. 


Twigs are downy with grey to reddish brown hairs. Flowers are golden yellow, 
15 to 20mm long. Fruits are densely hairy pods of 10 to 20mm in length, which 
explode open at maturity. Seeds are brownish, 2.5 to 3mm long, with a white or 


fleshy coloured covering. 
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For hundreds of years gorse was highly regarded in 


England, Scotland and Ireland for its beauty and 
many practical applications. As F G Savage wrote 


in The Flora and Folk Lore of Shakespeare (1924): 


Perhaps there is no plant more characteristic of 
English scenery. Scarcely anyone can be ignorant 
of its rich wealth of golden blooms. They arrest the 


attention of even the merest casual observer, while to 


a lover of flowers a fleld of gorse in May and June is 
one of unsurpassed grandeur. It is said that the great 


botanist Linnaeus was so moved on first seeing a feld 


of gorse in blossom in this country that he fell on his 
knees and thanked God for having permitted him to 
witness so grand a work of his creation. 


Some writers have doubted this story about 
Linnaeus. Benjamin Dayson Jackson, in his 
biography Linnaeus (1923) wrote ‘as the gorse 
is a spring-flowering plant and Linnaeus was 
only in England in late summer, the tradition 
is unfounded’. 


But gorse 1s in flower for much longer than 
Jackson asserted. Mrs Grieve’s A Modern Herbal 
says of the golden yellow flowers with a powerful 
scent perfuming the air: 


They open from early spring right up to August or 


even later, but the bushes are to be found in blossom, 


here and there, practically all the year round, hence 
the old saying: 


When gorse is out of bloom, 


Kissing’s out Of season. 


Linnaeus was in England in 1736, arriving in 

July and leaving in August. In London his first 
call was on Sir Hans Sloane, followed by a visit 

to the Chelsea Physic Garden to collect plants for 
his patron George Clifford. Linnaeus then went 

to Oxtord where the Botanic Garden was under 
the charge of Johan Jacob Dillenius, the first 
Sherardian' Professor of Botany. After some initial 
difficulties between them, Linnaeus demonstrated 
the effectiveness of his taxonomy so effectively 
that Dillenius was in tears when Linnaeus returned 
to London. By the end of August he was back at 
Clifford’s garden in Hartekamp near Haarlem in 


Holland to resume work on his Hortus Clitfortianus. 


Economic uses 


For centuries, particularly in Ireland and remote 
areas such as the Scottish Highlands, gorse was 
of great economic and cultural value. It was an 
important fuel, burning well and very hot, and 


used for heating ovens for baking. ‘The ash served 


as a soil improver and fertiliser. Further afield, in 
peasant communities in Greece and Italy, from 
ancient times gorse fired the ovens, as was still 


the case in the 1960s and 1970s according to 
Patience Gray in Honey from a Weed (1986). 


Gorse was also grown to be cut and crushed to 
provide nutritious winter fodder for livestock; 
employed as quick growing hedges; and seeded 
onto the tops of stone walls. Particularly in Ireland, 
the cut bushes became temporary fencing. 


| The Sherardian Chair of Botany Is a professorship at 


the University of Oxford that was established in | 734 
following an endowment by William Sherard on his 
death in 1/728. In his will, Sherard stipulated that the first 
holder of the chair was to be Dillentus. 
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Ulex europdeus, image 
Rowan McOneegal, 
(Creative Commons 
CC BY-NC 4.0) 


Linnaeus lamented 
that he could not 
keep gorse alive In 
Sweden, even in a 
greenhouse. It was 
one of his favourite 
plants. Image Alamy 
Stock Photos 
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From the time of the earliest Norman 
occupation, gorse was sown to provide coverts 
for foxes and rabbits. ‘These were much reduced 
when the enclosure laws were passed in the 
eighteenth century. 


Gorse had other uses: 


as a medicinal for animals and humans: as a 
vermicide and a cure for jaundice, kidney stones, 
obesity, coughing, hiccough, heartburn and various 
swellings, and even as an insecticide in the garden. 
Furze ‘brew’ or tea was thought to be a general 
tonic and blood purifier whilst a burning furze twig 
cured ringworm. 

(Gritin-Kremner, ‘Humble Plants: Uses of Furze 

and Nettles in the British Isles [And Beyond] in 


Plants and People: Choices and Diversity through 
Time, 2014). 


In 1886 an alkaloid discovered in the seeds 
and named ulexine was found to be a powerful 
purgative. It has since been used in cardiac 


dropsy (Mrs Grieve’s A Modern Herbal, 1998). 


Introduction to Australia 


In 1803, under the name ‘Frieze’, Governor 
King listed gorse as having been raised from 
seed in 1801, saying it was growing luxuriantly. 
Georgiana McCrae listed “whins from Hill of 
Gourden’ in her Journal for 13 July 1843 as one 
of the plants cultivated in her garden at Mayfield 
(Abbotsford, Victoria); by 1844 she had a thick 
hedge some 1.5 m high. William Howitt observed 
in Land Labour and Gold (1855) that, as part 

of the English character of all the settlements, 
‘You see great bushes of furze, even by the rudest 
settlers’ cottages’. 


The botanist William Harvey noted in the 
1850s that no one seemed to trouble himself 
about the many naturalised English weeds 
about Georgetown (northern Tasmania) such 
as horehound, chamomile, thistles, sweet-briar 
and furze. 


William Parsons, the noxious weed authority, 
thinks that gorse was probably introduced by 
early settlers in Victoria from England as an 
ornamental plant or for hedges. He has written 
that its occurrence in many of the goldmining 
areas of Victoria — Ballarat, Clunes, Castlemaine, 
Bendigo — suggested it arrived with the miners or 
shortly afterwards. 


Ulex europaeus was declared a noxious weed for 
the Shire of Eltham in 1894 and finally for the 
whole state of Victoria in 1908, although there 
was pressure for its common use as a hedge plant 
to be permitted. In 1925, an exemption was 


introduced for existing hedges not exceeding 
183cm in height and gt cm in width. According 
to Parsons, this occurred: 


after several prosecutions of farmers in the Broadford 
district for having hedges of furze. A deputation 
consisting of representatives from 18 municipalities 
waited on the Minister of Lands with a motion that 
existing hedges of furze be exempted from the 
noxious weed regulations. This was agreed to by the 
Minister (Noxious Weeds of Victoria, 1981). 


The view had been taken that total destruction 
was unwarranted and would cause hardship. 


This exemption represented a political compromise 


rather than a rational outcome. Ulex europaeus 1s 
now listed as a weed of national significance. 


Gorse in New Zealand 


Gorse was an early introduction to New Zealand 
as a hedging plant and an ornamental. When 
Charles Darwin in 1835 visited the settlement 
established by missionaries at Waimate near the 
Bay of Islands (the only thing he liked in New 
Zealand), he saw gorse used for fences. But gorse 
was soon found to be troublesome. As early as 
1859 the Provincial Council of Taranki passed 

a “Furze Ordinance’ imposing a penalty on 

the growth of furze within the town of New 
Plymouth. In 1861 the Provincial Council of 
Nelson passed An Act to prevent the planting of 
Gorse Hedges 1n the City of Nelson that imposed 


a penalty not exceeding £5 for disobedience, and 
a similar penalty on anyone who did not keep 

an existing gorse or furze hedge pruned. George 
M ‘Thomson, who recorded these and other 
attempts to control gorse in The Naturalization 
of Animals and Plants in New Zealand (1922), 


went on to comment: 


The early settlers were great law-makers, but also 
great law-breakers, for it is of no avail to make laws 
which cannot be kept or at least enforced, and in a 
great many of these restrictive ordinances Nature 
was too strong for the settlers and beat them very 
frequently. 


Despite such ordinances, gorse has persisted 

to the extent that it has been described as 

New Zealand’s worst weed, “established on 
thousands of hectares of hill and less intensively 
farmed country’ (Roy et al, Common Weeds of 
New Zealand, 1998). 


The beauty of its flowers and its cultural 
associations notwithstanding, few in Australasia 
would cultivate gorse today, even as a hedge. 


Dr John Dwyer is a retired QC and a 
former chair of AGHS. His publications 
include his book Weeds, plants 

and people and many articles in 
Australian Garden History about weeds 
and landscape. 
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Top Arthur 
Streeton, Australia, 
186/—|943, Early 
summer—gorse In 
bloom, |888, Box 
Hill, Melbourne oll 
on canvas 56.2 x 
100.6 cm, gift of Mrs 
Andrew Tennant 
through the Art 
Gallery of South 
Australia Foundation 
19382, Art Gallery 

of South Australia, 
Adelaide 


OPPOSITE 


Top In Celtic 
tradition, gorse Is 
often associated with 
love and fertility. For 
that reason, a sprig of 
gorse was traditionally 
added to a bride's 
bouquet. However, a 
gift of gorse flowers 
Is considered unlucky 
for both the giver 
and receiver. Ulex 
europaeus, flowering 
stem, watercolour 
19Q2, image 

Creative Commons 
(CC IBY 4.0) 


Bottom Gorse seed 
heads, image 

Phil Bencle, 

(Creative Commons 
CC BYNC-ND 

3.0 NZ) 
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Augustus Earle, 
Government House 
and part of the 
town of Sidney 
N.S. Wales, 1828, 
image National 
Library of Australia 
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Hallowed turf — 


Richard Heathcote 


the aesthetics of grass 


In colour and texture [grass] is the most 
restful of all surfaces, sympathetic to soft 
shadows, to the gleam of dew, and to 
evening mists, pleasant to walk on and 
conveying a sense of spaciousness. 


Sylvia Crowe (1901-1997), British landscape architect, 
who designed Commonwealth Park, Canberra in 1964 


Source of ideas 


Any consideration of lawn aesthetics in 
Australian garden design must reference Lancelot 
‘Capability’ Brown (1715—1783), the Royal 
Gardener to George III. This English landscaper 
used grass, trees and water features to create 
arcadian landscapes that embraced neoclassicism, 
fashionable in Georgian Britain. 


Brown’s aristocratic clients and the landed 
gentry enjoyed his pastoral landscapes of 
adjusted countryside. He drained their boggy 
land, reseeding with grasses to extend hunting 
and grazing; pasture became profitable with 
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haymaking. Brown also swept lawn up to the 
house, waving away flower beds and pleasure 
gardens to other areas. Such ideas were transposed 
by early colonists in their garden making. 


Brown’s successor, Humphry Repton 
(1752-1818), did not become Gardener Royal, but 
was equally successful, attracting a wider client 
base from the rising class of wealthy industrialists. 
His ideas on landscape design and gardening 

came to Australia through his publications. 

Known as the ‘Improver’, his work reflected the 
English traditional love and skill with grass and 
encouraged lawns 1n domestic gardens. 


Parks and private gardens 


In the Victorian era, the most influential writers 
on gardening were John Claudius Loudon 
(1783—1843) and his wife and amanuensis, Jane 
Loudon (1807-1858). In their many publications 
they promoted the use of lawn and the lawn 
mower, but resisted any single landscaping style, 


instead encouraging innovation and adaption to 
suit the scale and status of the dwelling’s setting. 
Read by professional gardeners and garden 
owners alike, Loudon 1s regarded as the father 
of modern gardening. 


The chief beauties of the lawn are 
the uniformity of its surface and the 
uniformity of grass which cover it and 
produce uniform tone of green. 


Jane Loudon, Gardening for Ladies 


Adam Anderson (1849-1926), who had been a i. eS Re a ois a 
> ue . —_“— > wai = OO ae ~~ 


head gardener in Scotland, arrived in Melbourne 


‘s - 
re = 


in 1882 with his own library, including editions 
of Loudon’s works (AGH, vol. 8, no. 1). He was 
hired by gold rush merchant baron Sir Frederick 
Sargood to work at Rippon Lea, his Elsternwick 
estate, Melbourne. Sargood’s first wife died 

and on remarrying he remodelled the garden 
(first established in 1868) for his new wife. 
Anderson worked the changes designed by 
another Scot, William Sangster (1831—1910) of 
Toorak nursery and landscaping firm Sangster 
& laylor. Sangster’s used lawn extensively 

to provide refreshing green havens for urban 
life. They favoured a style known as Victorian 
Picturesque, which delivered informality to the 
lawn alterations at Rippon Lea with clumps of 
English elms and grassy edges to the extended 
lake. Sargood chose buffalo grass (Stenotaphrum 
secundatum) for his new lawns, which were 
used regularly for social and sporting activities, 
because of its toughness and resilience to heat. 


20th-century streetscapes 
The Burley Griffin tg11 plan for the new federal 


te ee 


Top Rippon Lea — view from the upper bay window 


capital integrated Garden City Movement looking southwest | 880, image State Library of Victoria 

principles for suburban growth to give the city Bottom Rippon Lea — Lawn from bedroom window 

a distinct character. The settings of formal sh image Johnstone, O’shannessy & Co, State Library 
of Victoria 


buildings used rolling swards of lawn, the finest of 


These t not hs of the | tRi Lea sh 
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. the move away from formality prior to the 188Qs to a more 
wide lawn verges and grassed plantations of trees relaxed scheme, matured here in the early 20th century. 


were used as unifying entities. 


These nature strips also known as street lawns Richard Heathcote is the curator of The Blade, staged 
or verges, acted as buffer zones between public In conjunction with the Australian Garden History 


and private space and motor traffic. Their Society, The exhibition explores the history of lawn, 
examines modern gardening and lawn innovations, as 


introduction as a standard feature of town well as Indigenous land management practices. It will 
planning came to other Australian cities early in be displayed at: 
the 20th century. ms Carrick Hill Historic House & Garden, Adelaide, 


| | | from | April to 30 May 
This humble ribbon of turf has become an icon of = New England Regional Art Museum, 


suburbia as this corrupted version of the national Armidale, from || June to 15 August 
anthem proclaims: 


Our land abounds in nature strips 
Of beauty rich and rare. 


. On THE LAWN 
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Edited by John Dargavel and Ben WVilkie, 
Restoring forests in times of contagions 


John Evelyn 
(1620—1| 7/06) 
holding Sylva, Or a 
Discourse of Forest 
Trees, portrait by 
Godfrey Kneller, 
1689, The Royal 
Society, RS-9268 
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Evelyn, Jonn, Sylva or 
A discourse of 
forest-trees, and the 
propagation of timber 
in His Majesties 
dominions, printed by 
Jo Martyn and 

Ja Allestry, printers 
to the Royal Society, 
16/0, sold at auction 
In 2018 for £150 

(or about AUD 268), 
source WWW. 
forumauctions.co.uk/ 


a. he rp Printers tothe Resa! dweiety MDCLXX, 


Papers to celebrate John Evelyn on the occasion 
of his 400th birthday, Australian and New Zealand 
Environmental History Network, 2020. 


Now here 1s some extremely relevant ‘garden 
history’ reading grounded 400 years ago: a 


look back at and around 
contemporary issues involving 
trees, their management in 
gardens and parks as well 

as commercial plantations, 
launched by AGHS’s fellow 
travellers, the Australian and 
New Zealand Environmental 
History Network. This small 
cadre of dedicated scholars 1n 
both academia and in public 
life has kept this field alive and 
it frequently resonates closely 
with garden history. 


Late last year the wonderful 

Dr John Dargavel, Emeritus 
Fellow in the Fenner School 
for Environment and Society 
at the Australian National 
University, pulled together an 
on-line celebration of the life 

of John Evelyn to mark 400 
years since his birth. Evelyn was 
the classical polymath at the 
beginning of the Enlightenment 
who wrote on many subjects. 
The most relevant here 1s 

his Sylva published tn 1644, 
arguably the first book 

written on tree science and 
management. Copies of the 
first four editions of Sylva (later 
Silva) are housed in the Library 
of the Royal Horticultural 
Society London. 


Dargavel says of Evelyn: 
A few months after Sy/va was published, and with the 
Second Dutch naval war (1665-1667) imminent, he 
was appointed one of the four Commissioners for Sick 
and Wounded Seamen and Prisoners. He was given 
one of the most difficult districts. With no existing 
organisation, his immediate task was to appoint 
‘Physicians, Chirurgeons, Agents, Martials & other 
officers in all the Sea-Ports’ 
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Further calamity followed when the Great 
Plague killed 20 per cent of Londoners. Bravely, 
after sending his family to the country, Evelyn, 
stayed at his post in London. Dargavel makes 
the connection between these papers published 
during the COVID-19 pandemic and Sylva being 
published during the plague. 


Evelyn was, from his time as a young man, 

in love with managed garden landscapes, 
particularly those at Fontainebleau and 
Cardinal Richelieu’s palace in France. He was 
all of his life a dedicated tree planter, especially 
in his own domains. Besides his public service 1n 
health and welfare he was devoted to trying to 
manage Britain’s tree estate for both commercial 
and aesthetic reasons. 


Gabriel Hemery, one of the authors of 

The New Sylva (Bloomsbury, 2014) sets the 
scene well. Professor Michael Roche, the 
distinguished New Zealand academic, analyses the 
impact of Sylva and its ideas upon New Zealand 
trees, forestry and management. And Professor 
Sybil Jack, well-known to the AGHS, contributes 
a very interesting piece on both the history and 
the relationships between botany and gardening. 
There are a number of place-based essays of 
great interest too. Ben Wilkie of Latrobe 
University writes on tree loss and regrowth 1n 
relation to the volcanoes of Victoria. My personal 
favourite 1s the article by well-known AGHS 
members John ‘Taylor and Dr Jane Lennon about 
Bottle Creek in northern New South Wales. ‘This 
is in some ways a sad tale of a federal government 
policy gone wrong, but with redemption in sight. 


The final chapter, musings by John Dargavel, 
should give us all pause for thought: 


Plantations exhibit the great paradox: we strive 

with ingenuity to intensify production for our needs, 
while we seek to restore a natural world so that we 
can live in it. 


All in all an on-line collection to be savoured. 


Max Bourke AM was fortunate once to browse in 
the Library of the Royal Horticultural Society London 
early editions of Sylva — as a bibliophilic arborist he 
thought he was in heaven. 


‘These papers are available online at 
www.environmentalhistory-au-nz.org/2020/ | 0/ 
new-anzehn-publication-restoring-forests-in- 
times-of-contagion/ 


Cameron Muir, Kirsten Wehner and 

Jenny Newell (editors), Living with the 
Anthropocene: Love, Loss and Hope in the Face 
of Environmental Crisis 


Dr Jeannie Sim 1s a retired landscape architect, 
university lecturer and cultural landscape heritage 
consultant living in suburban Brisbane. With recent 
health issues her gardening mania has devolved into 
observation and meditation while her crafting and 
drawing exploits have become obsessive. And then 
there is the collecting of coffee-cups (234 at last count). 
However, reading widely of fiction and non-fiction 
continues as her best recreation for mindful well-being. 


Melissa Harper, The Ways of the Bushwalker: 
On foot in Australia 


i 
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their journeys even when 
travelling with horses. 
Then comes a focus on 
different motivations for 
bushwalking: adventure, 
retreat from urban life, 
refreshment of mind and 
body, physical fitness, 
tourism, nature study, 
creative inspiration, sensual 
pleasure and conservation. 


Early bushwalking in 
Australia emulated the 
English rambler going 

on long distance walks 
through rural landscapes. 
Consistent with this 
English ideal, Australia’s 
first national park, 
National Park (now Royal 
National Park) south of Sydney, opened in 1879 
with large areas cleared of native vegetation for 
plantings of ornamental (exotic) shade trees. 


In the late rgth-century mountain resorts with 
walking tracks were developed where both vistas 
and the detail of the Australian flora could be 
appreciated. John le Gay Brereton, Professor of 
Literature at the University of Sydney and poet 
of the time, enjoyed the sensual pleasure of the 
bush brushing against his bare skin as he walked, 
often wearing only a pair of sandshoes. For other 
men at the turn of the century male-only walking 
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Nina Crone OAM (1934-2007) was an Australian gardening writer, broadcaster, teacher 
and school principal. From 1982 to 1997, under the nom de plume Alison Dalrymple, 
she wrote garden and plant history articles for The Age. She was editor of Australian 
Garden History from 2001 to 2006. Following her death, a fundraiser was held to 
establish a writing award in her memory. Those funds have been distributed to 
emerging writers, whose articles have appeared in these pages. 


*" Journal Editor (editor@gardenhistorysociety.org.au) 


clubs provided opportunities for adventure and 
socialising around a campfire. The bush was 
valued for its ruggedness and remoteness from the 
increasing industrialisation of urban life. 


The short-lived phenomenon of the mystery 
hike during the Depression helped democratise 
bushwalking. Organised by the railways, and 
held on a Sunday in all capital cities except 
Adelaide, these hikes attracted thousands of 
mostly young men and women. Iransported by 
train to a mystery destination, they undertook a 
16-kilometre bushwalk, supported by bands and 
food stalls. The Depression also saw the beginning 
of businesses specialising in camping and walking 
gear, with an unemployed Paddy Pallin sewing 
gear at home. 


Harper discusses the role of bushwalkers, 
especially Myles Dunphy and his son Milo 

in NSW, 1n advocating for national parks and 
preservation of wilderness. Debates beginning 
40 years ago about the importance of wilderness, 
access to it, and whether wilderness exists 1n 
Australia, continue today: all made more urgent 
by climate change. This book ts an enjoyable 
and worthwhile exploration of a significant, yet 
neglected, area of Australia’s environmental and 
social history. 


Prue Slatyer, a landscape architect, is Deputy Chair 
of the AGHS’s ‘Tasmania branch and convenor of the 

Hobart 2022 conference. She is a bushwalker and has 
trekked thousands of kilometres across Europe. 


AGHS wishes to continue this initiative and is seeking support for an ongoing fund, 
whose intention Is to attract new voices In the field of Australian garden history. 
Potential donors are warmly invited to contact: 


"= National Office (info@gardenhistorysociety.org.au ) or 
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Advocac 


James Broadbent and Friends of Fernhill and Mulgoa Valley Inc. 


The Fernhill Estate: 
a rare colonial cultural landscape 


Fernhill is located in the Mulgoa Valley, an 

hour's drive west of the Sydney CBD. Overlaying 
evidence of Aboriginal culture in the natural 
landscape is an early colonial landscape of 
exceptional significance. Fernhill homestead 
survives in its original setting and its designed 
landscape (house, drive, bridges, reflecting pond 
and Angophora clumps) is arguably unique in the 
history of landscape design in NSW. The retention 
of native trees to create an Antipodean vision of an 
English gentleman’s park marks an important shift 
in the early colonists’ attitude to their environment. 
This cultural landscape can and must be preserved. 


In 2018, the 385-hectare site was bought by the NSW 
Government to protect its heritage value and ensure its open 
green space can be enjoyed by the public. Fernhill’s citation 
on the State Heritage Register states: 


aesthetically it is perhaps the finest rural landscape surviving in 
the Sydney Basin, and historically it is believed to be unique as a 
designed colonial landscape. 


Fernhill estate in the 19th century 


The Fernhill estate 1s part of a wider cultural landscape that 
comprises the original Cox Cottage (c. 1811), one of the 
earliest colonial bungalows in NSW; the Greek Revival house 
(Fernhill. c.1842), and the precinct of St Thomas Church 
(1838). It lies at the heart of the Mulgoa Valley which embraces 
Cumberland Plain Woodland and ‘transition forests’ of the 
Blue Mountains escarpment, listed as critically endangered. 
The Mulgoa Nature Reserve is of national significance for 

its native plant and animal associations characteristic of the 
Cumberland Plain, rare shale cliffs and archaeological remains 
of Sir John Jamison’s Regentville mansion. 


The three related sites, Fernhill, St Thomas’ Church and 
The Cottage, are identified in the NSW Department of 


Heritage and Environment app as: 


[retaining] their original visual relationship to each other... 
demonstrating the ambitions and changes in wealth and status of 
an important early colonial family (the Coxes) from 1810-1880s. 
The landscape between The Cottage, the Church and Fernhill 

has remained virtually unaltered since the 1850s. This landscape 

is a unique piece of evidence of a very rare attitude in the 
mid-19th century towards the natural environment. 
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The ‘clumped avenue of Angophora sp. surviving from the 
mid-|9th century, photo P Barkley 


Fernhill estate is on the AGHS's Landscape at Risk register; which 
can be found under the Advocacy tab on the website 
(www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au). | he criteria for ‘at risk’ are: 


|. active current threat (development approved/ lack of heritage 
listing or consideration of landscape heritage, lack of protection 
during development) 

2. potential future threat (development, neglect, poor 
management) 

3. lack of champions (community protest, unaware, Council/ 
manager uninterested). 


If you wish to recommend places to be added to the list, please 
email the National Executive Officer at: 
info@gardenhistorysociety.org.au 
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Advocacy CONTINUED 
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Fernhill, Mulgoa’ detail of lithograph by C Cox showing landscape in |83Qs, 
courtesy National Library of Australia 
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Top Fernhill garden front. 


Bottom Fernhill entrance 

front showing porte-cochere 
and carriage loop, both 
now removed. 


Images from 
Broadbent J, 1997, 
The Australian 
Colonial House: 
Architecture and 
Society in New 
South Wales, 

| 785-1842 
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Land grants were made in the Mulgoa Valley 
from 1810. One grant, to the infant Edward Cox, 
son of the road builder William Cox, became 
known as 'Fernhills' and by 1811 the first Cox 
house, later known as The Cottage, had been 
built. Brothers George and Henry took up their 
own grants in the Valley — Winbourne and 
Glenmore — and Edward’s Fernhill holding 

was greatly increased. Mulgoa Valley, largely 
comprising the estates of the Cox brothers 
became an important centre for agriculture in the 
early colony — wheat, barley, corn and hops were 
cultivated and vineyards developed. The Valley 
was known for grazing sheep and cattle and for 
breeding thoroughbred horses. 


Marrying Jane Maria Brooks of Denham Court 
in 1827, Edward enthusiastically embraced 

the lifestyle of the prosperous pastoralists 

of the 1830s, known as the “Pure Merinos’. 
With the building of St Thomas Church at his 
gates, Edward Cox began developing Fernhill 
as a gentleman’s estate, planning a mansion 

and creating a landscape park. The unbridled 
optimism and speculation of the 1830s gave way 
in the early 1840s to severe financial depression. 
The house’s design was curtailed, but the park, 
it appears, had already been completed. 


In the late 1840s the estate was visited by 
Governor Fitzroy’s aide-de-camp, Colonel 
Godfrey Mundy who praised the way in which its 
landscape had been developed: 


_..a Stranger might imagine himself at the country 
house of some substantial English squire...there is a 
unity of homelike landscape unlike anything else of 
the kind | have met with out of England...A handsome 
stone house overlooks by far the most lovely and 
handsome view — as a home view — | ever met in 
Australia; and its beauty is much enhanced by the 
taste and success of the proprietor in weeding out 
the thinly leafed and unsightly kinds of the gum 

tree and preserving only that species of Eucalyptus 
called the apple-tree, with its stout gnarled branches 
and crisp tufted foliage, is, by no means a bad 
representative of the English oak. (Godfrey Munay, 
Our Antipodes, London 1852, available at 
setis.library.usyd.edu.au/ozlit/pdf/munoura.pdf) 


The estate was entered through handsome 
stone gate piers and wrought iron gates, now the 
entrance to St Thomas Church and the drive 
passed through retained stands of Angophora sp. 
— known as apple oaks — before arriving at the 


grand Greek Revival house, sited high in the 
middle distance against a backdrop of the Blue 
Mountains. The existing mature angophoras were 
thinned into clumps to frame vistas to the house 
and to the church; a small gully was dammed 

to form a pond to reflect a view of the house 
beyond. Further on two sturdy stone bridges, 

in the style of the house, were built, closing the 
view and framing, between their balustrades, 
further views towards the house. It 1s likely that 
the Government Architect, Mortimer Lewis, 

to whom the design of the house 1s confidently 
attributed, influenced the landscape and designed 
its bridges. It 1s also likely that Lewis or Cox took 
their cue for adapting the native vegetation, rather 
than destroying it, from nurseryman [Thomas 
Shepherd’s posthumously published Lectures 

in Landscape Gardening (1836), in which the 
gardener advocated the retention of native species 
within the landscape. 


After the Cox family 


Fernhill’s landscape has survived the vicissitudes 
of neglect and changing ownership. The Cox 
family never fully recovered from the Depression 
of the 1840s. Few changes were made to house 
and landscape either during their ownership, after 
the sale of Fernhill in 1891, or during subsequent 
ownerships until the mid-2oth century. In 1955 
the property was purchased by John Darling who 
refurbished the house and remade the garden 
immediate to the house. Mr Darling removed 
the carriage circle but the colonial landscape 
remained. [he old drive, unaltered and almost 
forgotten, was used as a farm road until Mr 

and Mrs Darling reinstated it in the late 1970s. 
Further ownership, from the 1980s, saw the 
construction, without planning consent, of stone 
walls, stables and a racetrack. These works 
compromise, but do not destroy, the historic 
landscape and are recommended for removal 

in the draft Conservation Management Plan 
(2019) for Fernhill. It is hoped that in future 
planning, Greater Sydney Parklands will act on 
this recommendation and not compromise the 
landscape further by repairing and upgrading this 
intrusive, unnecessary infrastructure. 


Conserving Fernhill and the 
Mulgoa Valley 


Fernhill’s designed landscape, in its scale and 
its sophistication, 1s of the greatest importance 
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in the history of gardening in Australia and in 
an understanding of colonial attitudes towards 
native scenery. 


Fernhill 1s set to become a major public park in 
the Greater Sydney area, but it is more than a 
valued recreational amenity. It 1s an important 
aesthetic, cultural and historic landscape that 
should be appreciated, not 1n 1tsolation, but in 
the context of the wider landscape of the Sydney 
Basin — the Cumberland Plain. 


In 1877 Cumberland Plain Woodlands 
(CPW) covered 107,000 hectares occupying 
approximately 30 per cent of the Sydney Basin. 
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Top The reflecting 
pond c.19/0. This 
view of the house, 
now obscured, 

Is recoverable. 
Private collection. 


Bottom Fernhill's 
unique colonial 
landscape despoiled 
by a racetrack and 
stables (partly shown), 
photo P Barkley 
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Advocacy CONTINUED 


Plan of Fernhill 

c. 1969 (Allen, 
Broadbent and 
Tanner |969, 
Colonial Gardens, 
Undergraduate 
Thesis University of 
sydney). [he original 
landscaped drive 
through clumps 

of angophoras Is 

at the bottom of 
the plan; the later 
drive above. 
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Today less than six per cent remains in small 


fragments scattered across the western suburbs of 


Sydney, totalling only 6,400 hectares. The State 
of the Cumberland Plain Report found a loss of 
native tree canopy of 3.7 per cent per decade 

for the broader region, a rate which 1s high by 
international standards. Distressingly, the raw 
data confirm a net loss at Mulgoa of 19 per cent 
in the decade between 2007 and 2017. [his is an 
alarmingly rapid loss and 1s despite vegetation 
communities being listed as critically endangered 
and protected under legislation by both State and 
Federal Governments and despite the best efforts 
of an active Mulgoa Landcare Group. Enhanced 
protection 1s needed to reverse this steady decline 
in native vegetation and to conserve the Fernhill 
Estate and its broader setting. 
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The Friends of Fernhill and the Mulgoa Valley 
Inc. has been established to campaign for the 
conservation of the Mulgoa Valley and 1s calling 
for State Heritage listing of the Mulgoa Valley 

as a cultural landscape with a state government 
endorsed conservation management plan (CMP), 
based on the Australian IGOMOS Charter for the 
Conservation of Cultural Significance (The Burra 
Charter), to safeguard the cultural and natural 
heritage of Fernhill Estate and the Mulgoa Valley. 


Dr. James Broadbent Is Vice President of 

The Friends of Fernhill and the Mulgoa Valley Inc. 
(www.ffimyv.org.au/), which was registered on 

2/ February 2020 to ‘safeguard Fernhill Estate and 
ensure protection, through legislation, of the Mulgoa 
Valley as an area of outstanding cultural and natural 
significance to NSW. 
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Hi there, my name is Steven Halliday and I am 
the current Vice Chair of the Sydney branch. 

I had a rather meteoric rise in the AGHS after 
being asked to join the Sydney Executive Branch 
Committee by the then chair James Quoyle in 
June 201g. At the time James worked with me at 
Sydney Living Museums (SLM) and could see 

the passion we shared of historic gardens. James 
invited me to come along to a committee meeting 
to see if I liked it and if I might be interested in 
joining the executive committee. | attended the 
meeting and, before it was over, had signed myself 
up to the Sydney Conference Committee and 
John Maurer had approached me about joining the 
National Management Committee (NMC). 


Fast forward to April 2021 and I am heavily 
involved in the Sydney branch, the organisation 
of the upcoming Sydney conference and also as an 
elected member of the NMC. It's been a wild few 
years in the Society, especially with the conference 
being postponed and all the knock-on from this; 
however, we are on track for delivering a fantastic 
weekend in September. 


If you are in the Sydney branch, you will have 

seen that I have been pushing to update our digital 
communication. Our new electronic bulletin, the 
AGHS Sydney and Northern NSW Branch E-News, 
may take getting used to, but | am sure going digital 1s 
an important step towards the future for the AGHS. 


steven Halliday 
at work, Image 
Stuart Miller for 
Sydney Living 
Museums 


My profession 1s as a horticulturist for Sydney 
Living Museums (SLM). I have been there for 
almost 12 years. I help to maintain some of NSW's 
most historically important properties, their gardens 
and landscapes. I truly love my job and enjoy the 
Opportunity 1t provides me to be a layer in the history 
of the gardens at Vaucluse House, Elizabeth Farm 
(both on the itinerary of the upcoming conference) 
and our other sites. Each has a different style of 
garden that influences the way they are maintained. 
‘Though we have drastically updated the way we 

do things with modern methods and machinery, 

the gardens still need to be presented in a way that 
hides this fact to its visitors (although it's hard to beat 
doing things by hand sometimes!). I’m still learning 
new things about gardens and horticulture every day 
and look forward to continuing to do so from my 
colleagues and fellow AGHS members. 


Going forward I would love to see the Society 
provide a platform for professionals such as myself 

to connect and share thoughts, help with problem 
solving or even just to be able to ask each other for 
cuttings of hard-to-find plants. Whether this be at our 
annual conference or via the journal, 1t could involve 
sharing plant profiles, as well as articles with a more 
horticultural focus and fellow horticulturists’ profiles. 


I look forward to seeing you at one of Sydney's 
popular webinar series or at the fast-approaching 
annual conference. 
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Inside view 


I’m chufted green shoots of normality are returning. Slowly, 
falteringly, we’re learning to ltve with COVID, listen to and take 
current Health Department advice, sump on outbreaks with strict 
testing and quarantining. [his is bearing results, albeit with some 
outbreaks. But we learn: that augurs well for a more “normal life. 
Life won’t be ‘on screen’ only, if we’re sensible. 


Garden centres and nurseries hum as people rediscover 
gardens, green up homes and grow their own. Public open 
spaces have never been so appreciated. [hat local community 
garden, shaggy nature strip, avenue of street trees, pocket 
park matters! Some are more historic, have more character, 
with their stories kept altve by individuals and communities 
such as our Society. 


Some good news on the public open space front: after a 
decade of negotiation, the federal and NSW ministers jointly 
announced in February the national heritage listing of 
Sydney’s Governors’ Domain and Civic Precinct’. This is a 
chunk of central, colonial Sydney, including the Royal Botanic 
Gardens and Domain’s open spaces; our oldest public park, 
Hyde Park; and many of the grand rgth-century buildings 
lining Macquarie Street. It represents a layered cultural 
landscape where after 1788 Aboriginal Australia ‘met’ and 
mixed with colonial settler Australia. 


Those coming to AGHS’s September 2021 Sydney conference 
will be able to explore and enjoy this rich landscape: it 
features in the program. Delegates will also be able to view 
it from the water if they join a special cruise on the “James 
Craig’ sailing ship. Do book early! And spare a thought for 
our Sydney conference committee, who are labouring under 
vexing circumstances with good grace and forbearance. 


The bushfires of summer 2019/20 hit some hard. We’ve mostly 
got off lightly this summer, but fires and drought will return. 
How we are ready for that matters. You will hear more about 
Australia’s policies to deal with climate change 1n what 1s likely 
to be an election year. So far, the community and business are 
leading the politicians in taking steps to curb carbon emissions, 
invest in cleaner energy production, cut wastes, buy organic. 
AGHS 1s lobbying councils to plant more street trees for shade, 
to renew and better manage local green spaces: we need and 
value them. So do animals, birds, insects. 


It has been said that gardeners, including those who farm on 

an industrial scale, manage the most land area in the world. 
Individual and collective decisions about how, when, what we 
use our lands for, matter: whether to replace that dying old tree, 
and with what; whether concrete or paving 1s the best “ground 
cover’; whether we really need to irrigate to keep ‘lush’ plants 
altve in dry areas. Where we invest our superannuation, our 
savings, our spare cash, can be positive, earth-sustaining and 
employment-generating. We can all take stock and contribute; 
moreover, the status quo needs constant questioning. 


Stuart Read, Co-Chair 


| hAttps://www.environment.gov.au/heritage/places/national/governors-domain-civic-precinct 
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Would you like to donate to 
the Australian Garden History 
Society? 


The Society ts affiliated with the Australian 
Council of National Trusts. All donations 
to the Irust are tax-deductible. Tne 
Australian lax Office permits the Trust to 
extend this tax-deductibility to heritage- 
related appeals operated by other 
organisations. hese appeals are known as 
External Appeals. 


If you preter your donation to be directed 
to one of AGH$'s specific funds, namely 
the Kindred Spirits Fund (KSF), which 
fosters the scholarly, scientific, educational 
Irterary and artistic aspects of the 

society or the Nina Crone Writing Fund 
(NCWEF), which aims to attract new voices 
in the field of Australian garden history, 
please add these acronyms tn the reference 
field of your donation. Undesignated funds 
will be used for general AGHS projects and 
administration. 


Electronic Funds Transfer can be made 
directly to the Irust. 


Account Name: 
National Trust of Australia (VIC) 


Bank: VWVestpac 
BSB: 033—000 Account Number: 937419 


Reference: External Appeal /36_your 
surname_ [add KSF or NCWE If desired] 


Phone or email the office with your 
details for a tax deductible receipt. 


Fite a dge hi 00 0 Bi rd dwe a Fae 
Melbou rne VIC 3004 a ABN 97 29 


yw.gardenhistorysociety.org. 
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Tommy Garnett, OAM, recalls in his interview 
with Jane Holth in 2002 his argument for 
dropping the word ‘history in the Society’s 
name. Heresy! Perhaps, but what I, as the 
current editor of Australian Garden History, 
interpret him to mean is that gardens are 
evolutionary and therefore their heritage cannot 
be thought of in the same way as buildings. 
Moreover, the interview reveals his interest 

in the origins of plants and the importance of 
recognising not only grand gardens but tiny 
ones too, and the people who work in them: 

all lodes for this journal to mine. 


When you first joined the Society (1980), did you go to meetings? 

Yes, | went to meetings...! went, | think, to Ballarat, which Is where | put 
forward a motion that the H should be dropped, because | hoped that 
the number of people who were Involved in the gardening world could 
take under their wing all the gardening societies like the Ornamental 
Plants Conservation Association of which I’m now patron. | was rather 
surprised when It was so comprehensively rolled. | still think that there's 
a need for something to act as a lobby group for gardening as youve 
got the National Farmers Federation acting for the farmers. 


What do think the [Society's] purpose was intended to be at the beginning? 
There was great controversy about conservation analysis..., which was 
alright for hard structures like buildings and everything like that, but | 
maintained that you couldnt nave a conservation analysis of gardens 
because as soon as you planted something it changed the whole ecology 
of the area as It grew. | remember writing an article saying what would 
you do if you were preserving St Patricks Cathedral in Melbourne, if the 
spire started to grow...but there were a number of garden designers at 
that time who were insistent upon conservation analyses. 


On the conservation analysis issue, were you the only one within the Society 
who didn’t approve of that? 

Oh no, there were lots of people who agreed about the impossibility of 
restoring gardens. 


In Australia’s perspective, we wouldn't have gardens which are older 
than 200 years... what's 200 years compared with 5,000 years for the 
Chinese gardens? 


To Australia, a 200-year-old garden is old 

But theyre nearly all reminiscent of ‘home, as they called it then. 

Of England which they called home... |heres been a lot of talk about 
trying to get an Australian style of gardening. | think Its nonsense because 
the climate and soil and its such a big area that you cant ever have an 
Australian style. And | think in the early days the Society didnt realise 
that. | was given an OAM, not for anything to do with education [ed. 
Garnett had been headmaster of Geelong Grammar] but because 

| produced a book on the various climates of the different parts of 
Australia. And people forget that on the New England tableland they get 
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their rain in the summer and they get hard frosts. 
And you see the books that are written about 
sydney gardening are useless in Victoria and vice 
versa, because of the different climatic conditions. 


Well, do you think there is a place for the Garden 
History Society... 

I'd still like to see it drop ‘History. And | think 
there's very much a place for an overall garden 
society like the Royal Horticultural Society in 
Britain, which has a million members and all sorts 
of small gardens to big gardens. It's purpose Is 

to publicise gardening and to bring together the 
number of people who are interested In gardens, 
for various reasons... !d love to see a garden, or 
somebody, working on the date of introduction 
of all the new plants that came to Australia— 
there's one at Cambridge University, you've 

got a border with the date of introduction 

of the plants showing. A lot of our plants, like 
jacarandas, came from Brazil because the sailing 
ships went over to pick them up, and lots of 
south African [plants] because they called into 
Capetown. I hat side of history I'd like to see 
more developed. 


The January 2020 issue of Australian Garden 
History carried an extract from Andrew Lemons 
The master gardener: | R Garnett of Marlborough 
College, Geelong Grammar School, [he Age and 
The Garden of St Erth, Hardie Grant Books, 
Melbourne, 20138. 


The interview with lommy Garnett is part the 
AGHS's national oral history program. It is now 
accessible online as a transcript and recording at: 
www.gardenhistorysociety.org.qu/publications/ 
tom-garnett-ma-oam/ 


The Australian Garden History Society promotes awareness and conservation of 
significant gardens and cultural landscapes through engagement, research, advocacy 


Phone: 0419 977 703 = www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au 


